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PROGNOSIS GOOD 


Now that our calendars are once again thin 
and dirty and dog-eared we can look back on a 
year that has to date been one of the most event- 
ful ever to flow past the grey and timeless walls 
of the Hospital—although not, unfortunately, 
without leaving some definite souvenirs of its 
passage thereupon. 

For three months in the Summer, starting 
just before D-day, members of the Staff and 
students were away backing up the medical 
services of the Normandy bridgehead. A little 
later we realized the days when 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of 
war. 

were being left behind almost as much as the 

quotation has left behind its original meaning. 

Since then we have been subjected to devices 


that were as unthinkable to us five years ago. 


as they were to Rahere. 

The wonder of it is that the Hospital, despite 
these distractions, should not only have main- 
tained its personality but out of these. turbulent 
months engendered a new spirit that is now 
spreading slowly and diffidently through the 
branches of its life. This renaissance has 
shown itself predominantly in a new-found 
interest in hospital sport, with the result that 
the Rugby, Soccer and Hockey Clubs are now 
in a position to field more than one team, while 
the 1st XV is receiving long-forgotten a Se 
for its home matches at Chislehurst. In: fact, 


we have now reached the stage when we feel: 


less inclined to stigmatize those who do not 
come, than warmly to compliment those who 
do. Although there is room for improvement, 
the affairs of the Hospital are receiving so much 
more attention from students as heretofore, it 
almost seems some of them have been awaken- 


ed to the realisation that just as the Hospital 
has its duty towards them, so they have their 
duty to perform towards the Hospital. 

There have been one or two wiseacres ready 
to wave a reproving finger at us on the grounds 
that work, not play, should be the student’s 
preoccupation in war-time, and the frivolity of 
games and dances and the like should be ban- 
ished as completely as Christmas pudding 
under the Protectorate. Actually, Britain’s 
sport at the moment is going through one of 
the most flourishing phases in its distinguished 
career, while the Services have always been the 
first to recognise its importance. Medical 
students have for over five years now worked 
under conditions that have been often awkward 
and sometimes dangerous, they have never 
failed to do their national duty when asked, 
and have every right to enjoy their recreation. 

But there is more in it than that. Sport and 
other activities making for esprit de corps are 
more important to us now than in peace time, 
apart from giving football players and specta- 
tors a chance to introduce themselves to the 
fresh ‘air once a week. The object of the 
Hospital is not, surely enough, simply to pro- 
duce doctors, but to turn out men who will be 
a credit to its name. The medical branches of 
the Services to-day and the medical profession 
of the future depend for their success on the 
type of men who go to make them up. The 
skill of these people as doctors is only half the 
story; their personal qualities are as much or 
more important. We hear so much about the 
“team spirit’ that it is easy to regard it as a 
cliché invented by people who have the habit 
of presenting school prizes. But it is a very 
real and useful thing that once settled in a 
hospital or anywhere else will be perpetuated, 
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as long as the right material ‘is available. 

To this revival credit is due to the supporters, 
players, secretaries, captains and members of 
the Staff who have made great efforts in the last 
three months to lick the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the Hospital back into something like 
shape again. And as modesty is never an Editor’s 
strong point, we claim a little of this credit for 
the JOURNAL. But the silver lining has a dark 
cloud to it. Despite awakening interest else- 
where, no enthusiasm has been shown among 
our readers for contributing to our pages. 
During the last twelve months our regular con- 
tributors have been mainly members of the 
Editorial staff, in various disguises, and some 
of our older stalwart subscribers. Members of 
the Teaching Staff, all of whom are more busy 
than ever before, have been very good to us 
in writing articles, though we make no secret 
that we should like to see more of their names 
in print. The JOURNAL is the property of the 
Students; but it scatters itself very far over the 
world and requires for its real success strength; 
ening articles that only the Chiefs are able to 
write for us. 

The students of the Hospital, at Bart.’s, and 
especially at Hill End and Cambridge, are bad 
contributors. Most of them excuse themselves 
that they “cannot write”: but our standard is 
not high, our scope is not limited, and it is 
usually some other fault that earns the occa- 
sional rejection-slip. It has already been re- 
marked that writing is a most simple affair— 


one writes down the entertaining thoughts as 
they occur. It isn’t the writing that’s difficult, 
it’s the occurring. Perhaps our readers who 
say they cannot write really mean they cannot 
think, or are too lazy to do either. A little 
practice in writing an article now will do its 
author no harm, for in the future he may wish, 
or be obliged, to collect information on some 
facet of medicine to present to a wider 
audience. 

To give practice in the art of writing is in 
fact one of the five foundation stones laid down 
in 1893, upon which the JouRNAL rests. The 
second of these objects of policy declares it is 
the JouRNAL’sS duty: “ To promote and extend 
the feeling of esprit de corps among students, 
past and present, in their work, amusements, 
and matters of interest to them in daily life 
. . . to give non-active members some ps of 
the means by which the name of this great 
Royal Hospital is being maintained, and so by 
example, to rouse them. into activity.” 

It is trying to carry out this charge that we 
have been creating an occasional Editorial 
fuss in the last year or so. We have 
been trying to drive home to some people that 
the Hospital is not simply the place they 
attend five days a week to learn medicine. 

We have a rich legacy from our past men: 
we have great traditions and a proud name to 
live up to. We must not,let them slip from 
our hands, for these days they are very precious 
things. . 


WHY SWIFT WROTE GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


By Sir Walter Langdon-Brown 
(continued) 


The first voyage — that is to Lilliput — is the 
most artistically conceived. Lemuel Gulliver is 
represented as a ship’s surgeon who is cast up 
on an island from a wreck of which he is the 
sole survivor. He finds the inhabitants are 
six inches in height, except the King, who mea- 
sures seven inches. Every detail is carefully 
drawn to scale and the story is not unamusing. 
It is like a civilization seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope. But the reader is soon 
made to realise that the author’s object is to 
satirise human nature, and this he does by two 
devices. which might be thought incompatible. 
The first is to make fun of these puny creatures 
who mimic our ways; but when we are told that 
high offices of state are allotted according to 


skill in dancing on a tight-rope, and honours 
distributed according to ability to crawl under 
a stick held by the King near the floor, we see 
he is getting at human methods of achieving 
political and social success. Particularly so 
when we see the competition for the award of 
coloured threads which they proudly wore 
round their bodies, we know he is thinking 
of the blue riband of the K.G. or the 


ted one of the K.C.B. And when we read of 


the extravagantly high sounding titles of this 
tiny King, we recall that even in Swift’s day 
the British monarch was still describing him- 
self as King of France. A. dispute between 
parties in the State as to the wearing of high 
or low heels reminds us of the contest between 
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Whig and Tory, the heit-apparent tending to 


side against the King; and that in the Han-~ 


overian dynasty the Prince of Wales was always 
on bad terms with the Sovereign. A contro- 
versy between those who think that eggs should 
be opened at the narrow end, and those who 
open them at the big end actually leads to war, 
although one of their own prophets had de- 
clared “* That all true Believers shall break their 
eggs at the convenient end,” and that meant 
leaving it to every man’s conscience. The gibe 
at religious quarrels is obvious, even though 
Swift himself was a virulent controversialist in 
such matters himself. Although Gulliver did 
great service to Lilliput by dragging the whole 
of an enemy’s tiny fleet into their port, a suc- 
cessful intrigue was started against him, for 
as he says, “ of so little weight ate the greatest 
services to Princes, when put into the balance 
with a refusal to gratify their passions.” The 
object of all this is clear. If this change of 
scale enables us to look down upon the ridicu- 
lous pride and ambitions of the Lilliputians, 
how does our own glory show in the eyes of 
higher beings? Yet there is none of the grim 
pity that Thomas Hardy, almost as much a 
pessimist as Swift, shows in ‘The Dynasts ” 
towards poor humanity; there is only contempt. 
The second method Swift adopts resembles 
that of Samuel Butler in Erewhon; the inhabi- 
tants explain their own social ideas, which are 
opposite to our own, to our great disadvantage. 
But as this is done more fully in Gulliver’s 
second adventure, I will pass on to that. 


The voyage to Brobdingnag lands Gulliver 
in a country of giants 60 feet in height, so 
everything is exactly opposite to the conditions 


in Lilliput. Yet the moral is the same. He + 


found it a mortification to appear as inconsider- 
able there as one single Lilliputian would be 
among us. He had noticed what fine skins the 
Lilliputians appeared to have, though they 
themselves were critical of each others, but 
agreed, to his annoyance, that his was coarse. 
He found - the Brobdingnagians’ skin very 
coarse, though they were satisfied with them. 
Ergo, beauty is not only 'skin deep, but opens 
also on the relative scale. . Three learned men 
are summoned to account for Gulliver’s minute- 
ness. None of them can agree, so they decide 
he is a /usus nature, which explains precisely 
nothing. It is on the third voyage ,however, 
that Swift belabours learning hardest. The 
King invites Gulliver to tell of the conditions 


in England, which he does with mock enthusi- - 


asm concerning trade, war by sea and land, 
religious’ schisms and parties in the state. 
Whereupon the King laughs heartily and says, 


-“ how contemptible a thing is human grandeur 
which could be mimicked by such diminutive 
insects.” Having closely cross-examined Gulli- - 
ver about all our institutions the King says, “I 
cannot but conclude the bulk of your nation to 
be the most pernicious race of little odious 
vermin that Nature ever suffered to crawl upon 
the surface of the Earth.” Note the increasing 
bitterness of the satire as we proceed. 


It becomes even more virulent in the later 
voyages. The next one is to Laputa, an island 
capable of being in the air or descending to 
ground level by means of an enormous load- 
stone. I see in this a skit on William Gilbert's 
work on the magnet, published in the preced- 
ing century and still greatly admired. For he 
discovered terrestial magnetism, and some of 
Swift’s mock mathematical demonstrations are 
a fairly close parody of Gilbert’s reasoning. 
The whole of this voyage, indeed, is in modern 
slang a “debunking” of learning, especially 
of scientific learning. And there are some 
shrewd hits, as we shall see. First we are shown 
the absent mindedness of pedants who have to: 
be roused by a smack from ‘an expanded 
bladder on a stick, manipulated by men called 
Flappers. In modern parlance, Flappers are 
rather different! If they want to describe the 
beauty of a woman “‘ they describe it by rhombs, 
circles, parallelograms, ellipses and other geo- 
metrical terms,” so they evidently anticipated 
the Cubists. 


On the mainland of which this floating 
island is the capital we are introduced to an 
Academy of Projectors where new rules and 
methods of all processes, whether of agriculture 
or building, or anything else, are worked out. 
The only requirement was that it should be 
quite different from what had gone before, even 
though successful previously. To-day we meet 
with some of these Projectors, but we call them 
Planners, Some of these projects were dis- 
gusting, some extravagant and some amusing. 
One is amusing in the way the author did not 
intend. It was a scheme for extracting sun- 
beams out of cucumbers and bottling it up for 
use when the sun did not shine. I am told this 
was not an unfair skit on some of the papers 
read before the Royal Society in its early ays, 
but to a generation familiar with the storing 
of solar energy as vitamin D and its bottling 
up as Cod Liver Oil, it does not seem so funny. 
The wisdom of one generation is often the 
foolishness of the next, but it is also true that 
what seems the foolishness of one .may prove 
the wisdom of the next. We are led on to 
other astonishing ideas and though one smacks 
of Basic English, it degenerates into an antici- 
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pation of the White Knight’s behaviour in 
Alice through the Looking Glass. In the main 
the attack is levelled at smatterers. Like his 
friend, Alexander Pope, he held that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” and as he says 
it is “a very common infirmity of human 
nature, inclining us to be more curious and 
conceited in matters where we have least con- 
cern, and for which we are least adapted either 
by study or by nature.” 


On this journey Gulliver encounters the 
Struldbrugs who are immortal. The desire for 
prolongation of life led the alchemists of old 
to search for the Elixir of Life and in more 
recent times we see Bernard Shaw in ‘“ Back to 
Methusalah ” preaching it in a curious mixture 
of evolution and wishful thinking. Certainly 
it seems to have been effective in his own case, 
for at 88 he is as puckish as ever. But Swift's 
point is the horror of physical immortality 
without immortal youth. Tennyson dealt with 
it delicately in “ Tithonus” who was granted 

immortality by Jupiter. 
‘ “But thy Strong Hours indignant worked 
their will 
And beat me down and marred and wasted 
me 
And though they could not end me, left 
me maimed 
.. . And all I was in ashes. 
“ Take back thy gift 
Why should a man_ desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause as is most meet 
for all.” 

As may be imagined, Swift’s vision was-very 
different—terrible and macabre. ‘ They were 
the most mortifying sight I ever beheld .. . 
and from what I had heard and seen my keen 


appetite for perpetuity of life was much 
abated.” 


In the course of his voyage Gulliver calls at 
Japan, which it is interesting to observe he 
treats as a fabulous country just like Lilliput 
or Laputa. Indeed, even in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “ Mikado,” Japan was still treated as a 
fabulous country. Mortimer Mem ictured 
it as a lotus land, filled with almond blossom 
and coloured lanterns, while Whistler set it up 
as the temple of art, whereas we now know 
that Japanese art is an inferior imitation of the 
Chinese. To-day we should be glad if Japan 
had remained in fact a fabulous country. 

In Gulliver's last voyage Swift's virulent 
hatred and contempt for mankind finds its 
fullest expression. Here he finds a race of 
civilised, sensitive, highly intelligent horses, 


the Houyhnynm (which is supposed to be 
pronounced like a whinny). Instead of being 
beasts of burden to mankind, they are the 
dominating species who have as toilers and 
labourers for them a degenerate group of 
humans, called Yahoos. It is easy to see the 
scope such an idea gives to Swift’s malice. The 
Yahoos are kept in stables tied by a cord round 
their necks, and draw sledge-like vehicles for 
their masters. You can imagine the indigna- 
tion these super horses feel on hearing that 
with us the precise opposite is the practice. 
Their language was said to resemble Coca, 
which, as Charles V remarked, was the lan- 
guage he would use if he were to speak to his 
horse. Gulliver found a kind master who 
asked him all about his own country, but was 
at a loss to know what could be the use or 
necessity of practising the vices he described, 
but added that ‘“‘ whoever understood the nature 
of Yahoos might easily believe it possible for so 
vile an animal to be capable of every action I 
had named, if their strength and cunnin 
equalled their malice.” | Gulliver was aske 
about our lawyers and doctors, and his descrip- 
tion was far from complimentary, the lawyers 
frankly crooks and the doctors absurd. The 
practice of the latter, he says, to rid the body 
of disease is to treat it in a directly contrary 
manner to the natural one “by interchanging 
the use of each orifice, forcing solids and 
liquids in at the anus, and making evacuations 
at the mouth” by emetics. And there was 
some ground for that accusation at the time. 


.I will not detail the horrible and disgusting 


accounts he gave of the cape and habits 
of the Yahoos; this part has to be extensively 


- cut in the editions for the nursery. The digni- 
_ fied race of horses finally expelled Gulliver, 


because, as he said, “I could no longer deny 
that I was a real Yahoo in every limb and 
feature.” 


On his return to England Gulliver sums up 
his adventures in a mock serious style, saying 
that throughout he had not been so studious of 
ornament as of truth, and that his sole inten- 
tion in relating them was for the public good. 
“I write,” he says, “for the noblest end, to 


‘ inform and instruct mankind, over whom I may 


without breach of modesty pretend to some 
superiority from the advantages I received by 
conversing so long among the most accom- 
plished Houyhnynms.” 

The book is the man with his genius, his 
bitterness, his contempt and hatred of the 
human race, and his dirty mind. Only by such 
a book could he relieve his sense of exaspera- 
tion. ‘‘To those who did not know him he 
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was a savage misanthrope; his friends loved 
him and one woman died of a broken heart 
for him.” (G. B. Harrison). His final realisa- 
tion that after all he was only a Yahoo himself 


was too devastating and drove him out of his 
mind. 


Could Swift have escaped his fate? No one 
can say, and the answer anyone attempts will 
be coloured by the relative importance they 
attach to heredity or environment; or in other 
words, to nature or to nurture. We do not 
know what was the influence of his hereditary 
genes, but we do at least know that other men 
have overcome an equally unfavourable en- 
vironment. So that it is probable his genes were 
at any rate in part responsible for his outlook 
on life. But to-day we are inclined to attach 
more importance to environment, especially in 
the first five years of life, than was the case 40 
years ago. Now these early years were not 
unhappy ones for Swift. True he was deprived 
of a mother’s care, but his nurse was devoted 
to him and looked after his education so well 
that at five he was able to read the Bible easily. 
I do not believe this could have been imposed 
upon an unwilling child. His bad time came 
later and by the time he went to Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was already in revolt. 


_ It has been well said that heredity determines 
what we can do and environment what we do 
do. The trouble with eugenists is that they 
are not always clear what their aim is—whether 
for brain or brawn. Certain it is that a bio- 
logical inferiority may be consistent with genius. 
Turner's defective eyesight was utilised by him 
to create gorgeous visions, many immortal 
works -have been produced by the tuberculous, 
and Beethoven’s hereditary otosclerosis did not 
prevent his reaching supreme heights in musical 
composition. 


To return to Swift; there can be little doubt 
that in his case hate was the dominant emotion. 
It has been said of William Hazlitt, the 
essayist, that the gods dowered him with a two- 
edged knife over which he had little control 
and with which he inevitably dealt himself 
crueller wounds than either friend or foe could 
inflict. And that is true for Swift also. He 













could see nothing but evil in the times he lived 
in, yet G. M. Trevelyan has said of Defoe’s 
picture of them that it “ leaves the impression 
of a healthy national! life, in which town and 
country, agriculture, industry and commerce 
were harmonious parts of a single economic 
system . . . This interplay of the activity of town 
and country, not yet subversive of the old social 
order, gave Queen Anne’s England a funda- 
mental harmony and strength below the surface 
of the fierce distracting antagonisms of sect and 
faction.” Evidently these contemporaries saw 
England through strangely different eyes. Of 
course, there were evils then as there are now, 
and Swift, knowing nothing of the slowness of 
evolution, was impatient in a way for which 
modern thinkers have less excuse. Our much 
fuller information about the rise and fall of 
past civilisations has taught us that progress is 
not continuous, but that, as Flinders Petrie ex- 
pressed it, the winters are getting shorter and 
the summers longer. Your seniors who grew 
up in the apparent stability and security of the 
Victorian age might well feel pessimistic at the 
relapse into barbarism that this Age of Violence 
has seen. Yet any reading of the social history 
of the past will show that despite ups and 
downs there has been great improvement in the 
main. Swift failed to take into account the 
inevitable aftermath of the Civil War and 
James II’s attack on constitutional liberty. 
Readjustments after great upheavals always 
takes time as we shall find in the near future. 
But Swift would have been a misfit in whatever 
age he had lived. One of my reasons for this 
detailed analysis is because in practice you will 
encounter many such, without Swift’s redeem- 
ing genius. To understand and to try to help 
them to make reasonable adjustments is one of 
the things which makes the career of medicine 
the most satisfying. Nor if I had my time over 
again would I have chosen any other. In a 
world that is always seeking new ways of in- 
flicting suffering and death, it is our lot to 
alleviate the one and postpone the other. We 
deal with individuals, and the civilisation of a 
state can never be far ahead of the individuals 
who compose it. And in the wise words of 
Plato, ‘‘ Civilisation is the victory of persuasion 
over force.” 





Owing to misprints in the the typewritten MS. we 
regret the following mistakes crept into the first part of 
Sir Walter Langdon-Brown's paper :— 

Swift was 46, not 36 as stated, when he became 


* 








Dean of St Patrick’s. 
“Audent Isherwood'’s play ‘The Ascent of 76’” 


should have read “Audent and Isherwood's play 
‘The Ascent of F.6.” 


* 


All contributions for the January, 1945, issue should reach the JOURNAL Office by 
December 11th. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE HERNE HILL GROCER 


A true account of the indiscretions of the Rev. . 
George Dyson and the dangers of over- 
educating your wife. 


By ALAN Tois 


It was to one of those large and expression- 
less mansions in Belgravia that, on New Yeat’s 
Eve 1885, a Mr. Thomas Bartlett returned 
from visiting his dentist, and after tucking-in 
to a supper of oysters, chutney, cake and tea, 
early next morning was found dead in his bed 
—teally a pretty reasonable and deserving 
sequel. 

This most unseasonable discovery was made 
by none other than the beautiful Mrs. Bartlett, 
the tiresome but inevitable legal formalities 
attendant thereon dragging her from the 
secure obscurity of Claverton Street, where she 
lived, to the dazzle of public life and the dock 
of the Old Bailey. 

The little affair came to be discussed over 
every London teacup in what Alexander Wooll- 
cott would have called “ an ecstasy of apprehen- 
sion.” Parenthetically, it has always seemed to 
me a great pity that the late Mr. Woollcott 
never lighted upin this case, to include it among 
his accounts of other domestic tiffs, such as the 
upset in the Bennett family (when the wife 
overbid two spades and shot her husband all 
in the space of twenty minutes), and the lapses 
of Cesar Young (who killed himself in his 
paramour’s hansom and unsportingly put the 
gun back in his pocket afterwards). Not only 
would Woollcott have been tickled pink over 
the family life of the Bartletts, but the maiden 
name of the pretty widow might have worked 
him up to the enthusiasm he showed for Jerry 
Verity, Old Shakespeare, and La Belle Héléne, 
who reigned for a few highly immoral years in 
Thomas Street, New York. Mrs. Bartlett was 
christened nothing less exotic than Adelaide 
Blanche de la Tremoville, and, as can be under- 
stood, only managed to hold on to her surname 
for nineteen years, when she swapped it for one 
that decorated half-a-dozen grocery shops in 
the Herne Hill district. 

This Herne Hill grocer of hers started off 
the marriage at something of a disadvantage. 
He was a man of sketchy education, he was 
eleven years older than his bride, and after all, 
he hardly knew the woman. Papa de la 
Tremoville set himself up as a sort of manager 
for his daughter, who only met her husband 
once before the happy day. It is quite unfair 
to raise a moral cee over this: Mr. Bart- 


lett’s intentions were all most strictly honour- 
able. No sooner had young Adelaide walked 
back up the aisle than he packed her off to 
boarding school for two years, with another 
twelve months at a convent in Belgium, just to 
make sure. 

What must have been a_highly-educated 
young woman finally took up residence with 
her husband at the age of 23. During the next 
seven years she does not appear to have done 
anything in particular except run off with her 
brother-in-law and have a baby, which later 
died. 1885 finds the Bartletts living together 
again quite happily at Merton, the husband 
possibly treating the brother-in-law incident as 
the headstrong prank of a girl only recently 
left school. 

At this point the Rev. George Dyson intru- 
ded himself into the scene. The minister was 
apparently young, cultured, Irish and “had a 
black curly moustache.” All these personal. 


_ qualities seemed to have appealed to the im- 


pressionable Mrs. Bartlett, but as for the one 
that finally turned the scale of her affections— 
I bet it was that moustache. ; 
The Rev. George paid a pastoral call on the 
Bartletts, making, so it seems, a good impres- 
sion all round. A few weeks later, finding 
himself with nothing to do of an afternoon, 


_ he popped in once more for tea and cucumber 


sandwiches. Shortly afterwards he was around 
again. Rationalizing his conduct as a mixture 
of spiritual guidance and partiality for cucum- 
ber, the young minister became a more and 
more frequent caller. Every time the door bell 
rang at four o'clock it soon became a case of 
“ Well now, and if it isn’t Mr. Dyson again! ” 

Now, the care of his wife’s education seems 
to have become something of an obsession 
with Mr. Bartlett, and one tea-time he sug- 
gested to the Rev. George he might pop in a 
little more regularly, for an hour or two at a 
time, in order to instruct his wife in Latin, 
history, geography and mathematics. He might 
call in the daytime, suggested Mr. Bartlett, 
when he himself would be away at his business, 
then the couple would’ have the house nice and 
quiet, and to themselves. If it would be more 
convenient, Mr. Bartlett went on, the Minister 
could have his wife round to his own rooms 
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in Wimbledon and get on with the Latin, his- 
tory, geography and mathematics there. What 
did he have to say about it? Mr. Dyson 
accepted. 


Thereafter George paid even more regular 
visits to the house in the accredited réle of 
preceptor, though he was caused considerable 
embarrassment later on when Queen’s Counsel 
lighted on the sinister fact he was never seen 
taking any books in with him. But shame! 

Mr. Bartlett considered himself lucky to 
have engaged such an enthusiastic tutor—he 
certainly had his heart in his work—and was 
quite often given the pleasure of finding him 
still in the parlour when he came home at 
night. He always managed to press him to 
stay for a bite of supper, which meal, it trans- 
pired at the trial, was enlivened for everyone 
by the cultured and erudite remarks of Mr. 
Dyson, on, I suppose, Latin, history, geography 
and mathematics. 

Not long after the course of lessons had 
begun the Bartletts moved down to Dover. 
Mr. B. considered it would be an awful shame 
for his wife’s studies to be interrupted, so he 
suggested George continued to visit them. To 
lend force to the proposition he offered him 
a Season from Victoria to Dover. The startled 
George considered a man had to draw the line 
somewhere, and refused. All the same, he 
found himself on his way to Dover for a 
couple of week-ends (the conscientious Mr. 
.Bartlett paid his fare), on one of which he 
agreed to act as executor for his host’s will, 
which left all to his wife as long as she man- 
aged to remain single after her husband’s 
demise. 

From Dover the couple moved to Claverton 
Street, and of course George came too. (Season 
ticket. from Putney to Waterloo.) By now the 
reverend gentleman was making quite a day of 
it. He used to arrive about nine a.m. and stay 
with Mrs. Bartlett well into the evening, while 
she kept a comfortable house jacket and a pair 
of carpet slippers in the back parlour, so that 
he could slip off his black worsted and elastic- 
sided boots when he arrived. Or perhaps she 
liked to have him looking homely about the 
house. I don’t know. One da~ one of the 
maids observed, with a thoughtful ‘‘H’m” I 
bet, that the curtains of the living room were 
fastened together with a pin, while a little later 
she inadvertently stumbled upon one of Mr. 
Dyson’s little classes. She found him sitting in 
an artm-chair with Mrs. Bartlett comfortably 
curled round his feet, resting her head in his 
lap. One can’t help feeling that by now she 
must have got to know an awful lot of Latin, 


history, geography and mathematics. 

Just after Christmas in 1885 Mr. Dyson 
called in three or four different chemists and 
collected five ounces of chloroform, muttering 
in each shop a story about grease stains. 
The whole lot he handed over to Mrs. Bartlett. 
So, you see, something sinister was afoot. The 
outstanding events of the next few weeks can 
now be adequately tabulated as follows :-— 

Jan. 1st.: Mr. Bartlett shuffles off mortal 
coil, 

Jan. 2nd: P.M. held on same. 

Jan. 3rd (Sun.): Rev. Dyson hurls chloro- 
form bottles into bushes on Wands- 
worth Common. (On way to Chapel.) 

Jan 4th: Rev. Dyson declares, 4 propos of 
nothing in particular, he is a ruined 
man. 

Jan. 26th: Home Office analyist reports 
chloroform as being cause of death. 
Mrs. Bartlett and George ap upon 
ni delighted police and clapped behind 

ars. 

The British public rubbed its hands and 
waited for the trial, which was due for April 
12th. Popular sympathy was overwhelmingly 


' with the pretty widow, as it always seems to be 


in the case of hu8bands who murder their wives 
and vice versa. All the same, it looked on the © 
face of it as if George and Adelaide were in for 
a pretty thin time.. But thanks to the tenacity 
and ability of Sir Edward Clarke, who defended 


.the accused woman—the charge against George 


was unexpectedly dropped—the complexion of 
the case quickly started to change. Sir Edward 
had spent some weeks reading up his anzsthe- 
tics until he became quite clear in his own mind 
that although chloroform had probably been 


transferred from Mrs. Bartlett’s bottle some 


time, Somehow, into Mr. Bartlett’s stomach, it 
couldn’t have been’ done by Mrs. Bartlett. If 
she had attempted to pour it down her hus- 
band’s cesophagus during his sleep there would 
have been a most frightful rumpus, as Sir 
Edward pointed out. He also made it quite 
clear to the court that to induce a sleeping 
patient with an open chloroform without dis- 
turbing him was a task beyond Mrs. Bartlett’s 
skill as an anesthetist. The bewildered jury 
spent two hours turning over these niceties, 
and eventually came to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Bartlett hadn’t done it—though unorthodoxly 
adding, as a sort of rider, that it looked pretty 
damn likely. 

Pandemonium broke out among the crowds 


. who had been ‘holding their breath in the 


packed streets outside for two hours—so to 
speak. Cheers split the air, hats flew off right 


- 
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and left, and Sir Edward was wafted back along 

Holborn by a raucous wave of public apprecia- 

tion. Even when he went to the theatre that 

evening the audience rose to its feet as a man 

and gave him the pleasant embarrassment of 
* 


what I suppose you would call an ovation. 
As for what happened to Adelaide Bartlett, 

I don’t know. Maybe she took 7. Latin, history, 

geography and mathematics really seriously. 


* * 


DR. EGBERT MORLAND 


The retirement of Dr. Egbert Morland from 
the editorial chair of The Lancet will be re- 
gretted most by those who know him best. His 
ability was already apparent when he came to 
Bart.’s in 1893 with an entrance scholarship, 
and as a student he won a senior scholarship, 
in physiology of the London M.B. He was also 
vice-president of the Abernethian Society. He 
became ophthalmic house-surgeon in 1898 and 
then house-physician; but as resident at Great 
Ormond Street he developed tuberculosis. This 
new interest led him (with an architect brother) 
to submit plans for the King Edward VII Sana- 
torium, and among 180 competitors they re- 
ceived 3rd prize. Sent to Switzerland for his 
health, he took the M.D., Berne, and practised 
in three languages at Arosa, where he directed 
the Villa Gentiana, an English sanatorium. He 
joined The Lancet in 1915, and succeeded to 
the editorship in 1937. Already another Bart.’s 
man, Dr. Gerald Horner, was editor of the 
British Medical Journal. 


To medical journalism Morland brought 
varied experience, indefatigable curiosity, and 
an angle of vision always slightly different from 
that of other people. He is everything “ with 
a difference”; so nothing he writes is flat or 
dull, whether it be a leading article or an appli- 
cation for a wireless licence. If he arrives at 
orthodox opinion it is by unorthodox routes; 
and though the medical journal of to-day is a 
somewhat appalling mass of data, produced by 
innumerable people, Morland has managed to 
make the reader feel—sometimes at any rate— 
that his paper is written by human beings for 
human beings. He has avoided the commonest 
editorial weakness—he is never smug and 
rarely authoritarian. A serious undertaking, 
seriously performed, has never dimmed his 
freakish wit and his friendly mockery of peo- 
ple and occasions whenéver they look like 
becoming too grand. At 70 he still belongs 
to the coming generation. 

T.#..¥. 


DIVI’S 


Thousands of Bart.’s. men the world over 
will be sorry to hear that “Divi”. and 
“Madam” have retired. On September 16th, 
Divi closed his door for the last time, and a 
week later the restaurant was re-opened under 
new management. 

Amelio Eusebio, to give Divi his proper 
name, although a native of Seltyecien’, as 
spent the majority of his life as a restaurateur 
in London. In February, 1920, he took over 
the business of-Diviani’s in Newgate Street, at 
that time chiefly devoted to selling sausages. 
He determined at once to make it a haunt of 
Bart.’s people, and in 25 years has served us 
extraordinarily faithfully and well. Nothing 
was ever: too much trouble, whatever the hour of 
day or night, and the best was always reserved 
for ‘‘the doctors.” His 1/6 lunch was de- 
servedly popular, and for many years the Chess 
Club held its meetings in the basement. Firm 
and club dinners were supervised and served 
personally with an enormous smile surmount- 
ing the inevitable wing collar. Grenadines de 
veay 4 la Morgan, Croute 4 la George and 


Croute 4 la Fraser, alas no longer available, 
were Divi’s tributes to some of his especially 
favoured customers. 


In 1941 the Eusebio’s flat in the West End 
was destroyed in the’ blitz, so they came to live 
over the premises. Even during the heaviest 
bombardment Divi never closed, and although 
his windows were blown in with monotonous 
frequency, Divi would merely shrug his 
shoulders and set off to the market with his old 
shopping bag. Staff difficulties, however, be- 
came acute, and latterly Divi had to do all the 
cooking himself, as well as doing the buying 
and running: the business. This at the age of 
68 was no easy task, so the restaurant we all 
loved so well was sold. 


For the present, Divi and Madam continue 
to live in Newgate Street, and I am sure that 
the good wishes of every Bart.’s person, past 
and present, will go out to them in the hope 
that they will have a long and happy retirement. 
Thank you, Divi! 


3 Kat: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRECTION AND APPRECIATION 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

I was pleased to receive the October number of 
the JouRNAL. It has been well read this month, for 
there are quite a few Bart.’s men in these parts. In 
fact the personnel of the two Field Surgical Units 
working in this centre is 100 per cent. Bart.’s: John 
(J.A.) Squire and Geoffrey Darke, Keith (K.F.) 
Stephens and myself. My copy has also been seen 
by Brennan (Peter) De Vine, who has been awarded 
the M.C. recently. Perhaps you are correct not to 
have published the news of this decoration, for I 
believe it has not yet appeared in the London Gazette, 
but it is a fact, so watch out for it. 

There are several errors of both omission and com- 
mission in the lists you have printed on pages 143 
and 144. Most important is the omission of the 
name of J. R. O. (Jo) Thompson from the Roll of 
Honour. Jo died on duty in his hospital ship when 
it was bombed off Anzio. Jo, as all will agree who 
knew him, was one of the most lovable and quite 
one of the most remarkable men who ever became a 
student at Bart.’s. He was on the Students’ Union 
Council and his ideas were always practical and far- 
sighted. He was the best poker player even seen at 
Bart.’s, and to play with him was worth every penny 
of the money he took off-you in sheer amusementi 

You have also omitted the name of A. R. P. Ellis 
(Tubby) from the list’ of those who have won the 
D.S.O. He has had it since El Alamein days. 

It is rumoured that both Elston Grey Turner and 
Cedric England have been decorated. The latter has 
been reported missing since Arnheim, but the Para- 
chute Field Ambulance to which he was surgeon is 
rumoured, this time well authenticated, to have been 
taken prisoners with practically no casualties. 


Stoker, who you still have in your list of P.O.W.s, 
has been repatriated. I recently treated Capt. N. C. 
Rodgers, who was a midder clerk when I was intern, 
for a leg wound at the relief of Le Harvre. .Per- 
haps there are two Bart.’s men with the same initials 
and similarly spelt names, or is it a printer's error? 
Anyway, this Rodgers certainly wasn’t a prisoner and 
was doing very well when evacuated to hospital. 

I hope you will forgive this letter of correction. 
We all think the Bart.’s JouRNAL is well up to 
standard. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLIFFORD NEWBOLD, 
Major, R.A.M.C. 
November 5th, 1944. 


DISSATISFIED CUSTOMERS’ DEPT. 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

I regret to have to say this, but as the standard of 
the Bart.’s JourNAL has fallen off so much during 
the Jast year or so, I do not feel that it is worth 
my while to continue my subscriptions any longer. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. J. JENNER. 
17, The Close, 
Spring Grove Road, October 20th, 1944. 
Isleworth. 
Hmm. 


To ~ Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
ar Sir, 
Having spent many hours reading Path. books and 
4 gns. to take the Conjoint Path. and having satisfied 
the examiners in that subject, I was most upset to 
find that my name is not in the list of successful 
candidates printed in the November JouRNAL. 
I trust this error of omission will be corrected in 
the next issue. 
Yours, etc., 
N. ROSENBERG. 
Abernethian Room, 
Bart.’s. 
November 6th, 1944. 
It is. 


COLD COMFORT 


= the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
ir, 

As spring turns to summer, the feathers drop off 
the birds; the snake sheds its skin, and the bark 
flakes off the plane trees. Periodically the human 
being changes the lining of his respiratory tract: we 
call it a cold, and classify it as a disease. Isn't it 
really something in the nature of a moult? 

“ Ah,” but you say, “I went to see B., who was 
suffering from a bad cold, and caught it from him.” 
Did you in fact, or was it that you were ripening 
for your autumn moult, and that the sight of him 
wheezing and blowing brought yours on—something 
like a yawn? Hasn't it been found impossible to 
infect Bart.’s students experimentally from one 
another? No specific bacillus seems to have been 
discovered. 

No, you won't have it? All right: it is a disease. 
A filter-passing virus—so easy! Nevertheless, I am 
convinced, I moult. 


November 9th, 1944. 
The Editor has got such a filthy moult at 
the moment that he doesn’t care. 


WHERE'S OUR WHITAKER ? 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

In reference to your correspondent’s letter in the 
last number of the JOURNAL, concerning Brigadier- 
General R. Ogier Ward, etc., etc., surely your cor- 
respondent himself is incorrect in his final designa- 
tion, which should read, ‘“‘ Brigadier R. Ogier Ward, 

S.0., O.B.E., M.C.” The fourth class of the 
Order of the British Empire taking precedence to the 
Military Cross, but being junior to the Distinguished 
Service Order. 

Your faithfully, 
G. H. BuNCOMBE. 
Attleborough Emergency Hospital, 
Attleborough, Norfolk. 
November 6th, 1944. 


HOIST THE BURGEE 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, ° 
We feel that the activities of the United Hospitals 
Sailing Club should be brought more fully to the 
notice of Bart.’s men. Latterly there has been a 
great falling off in the number of sailing members, 


‘“* PERCIPIO.”” 
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which, in view of the preat part which Bart.’s has 
played in the past, is all the more to be regretted. 

We would like to point out a few of the activities 
and facilities available. 

The Club is now sailing from the London 
Corinthian Sailing Club at Hammersmith, and has 
done so ous the war. Six boats are available 
during the week and the week-ends. Club races are 
usually organised each week-end, also inter-hospital 


es. 

The Club also provides an excellent bar and cater- 
ing facilities, although it has not escaped war damage 
entirely. . 

It is a good opportunity for those wishing to 
learn to sail, and for meeting fellow students from 
other hospitals. 


* 


* 


Other advantages of being at Hammersmith are, 
that it provides the opportunity for a day's sailing 
up-river, that sailing is possible all the year, and the 
Club is easy to get to. 

Membership is 10s. per annum, which is inclusive 
of everything. 

We shall be very pleased to give further details 
to those interested and to welcome them at the Club 
at any time. 

Yours sincerely, 
MIKE HEwWETT, Bart.’s Secretary. 


Mike Scott, Secretary, U.H.S.C. 
Abernethian Room, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
October 15th, 1944, 


RECENT PAPERS BY BART’S MEN 


APPLETON, A. B. 
the Lungs.” 
594. 

ATKINSON, M.° Méniére’s Syndrome, Migraine and 

Certain Related Conditions.” J. Med. Soc., New 

Jersey, Jan., 1944, p. 11. ‘ 

““Méniére’s Syndrome—Its Mechanism and 

Management.” N.Y. State J. Med., March, 1944, 

pp. 489-492. 

FRANKLIN, A. W. “The Prognosis of Bronchiectasis 
in Childhood.” Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Aug., 
1944, pp. 576-577. 

Herson, R. N. (and Christopoulos, G. P., and 
Coghill, N. F.). ‘Mumps in Cypriot Troops.” 
J. Roy. Army Med. Corps., Sept., 1944, pp. 107- 
118. 


“Segments and Blood Vessels of 
Lancet, Nov. 4th, 1944, pp. 592- 


Joun, A. O. “Tuberculous Endometritis.’ Tuber- 
cle, July/Aug.; 1944, pp. 69-71. 

Kersey, G. D. “Post-War Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement.” Brit. Med. J., Nov. 11, 1944, 
p. 632. 


LANGDON-Brown, Sir W. ‘Some Chapters in Cam- 
bridge Medical History.”” Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 
Sept., 1944, pp. 664-668. 


* 


oe 


LONGLAND, C. T. (and MacKeith, R.). 
in Medical Education.” 
pp. 585-588. 

Maincot,_ R. “ Extramucous 
myotomy in Cardiospasm.” 
Oct., 1944, pp. 278-282. 


Morison, C. R. “ Some Observations on Gynxcology 
and Obstetrics in Nigeria.” J. Roy. Army Med. 
Corps, Aug., 1944, pp. 60-65. 


Raven, R. W. “The Surgical. Complications of 
Typhus Fever.” J. Roy. Army Med. Corps, 
Sept., 1944, pp. 119-122. 


RicHarps, W. F. “Bronchial Obstructions in 
Primary Pulmonary Tuberculosis.” Proc. Roy 
Soc. Med., Aug., 1944, pp. 589-598. 

“The Problem om Childhood Tuberculosis 
with Special Reference to the Younger Child.” 
Tubercle, July/Aug., 1944, pp. 60-65. 

TurNER, J. W. A. “Acute Brachial Radiculitis.” 
Brit. Med. ]., Nov. 4, 1944, pp. 592-594. 


Wituiams, H.C. M. “Child Health: Day Nurseries 
and Nursery Schools.” Practitioner, Nov., 1944, 
pp. 309-316. : 


* 


“The Film 
Lancet, Nov. 4, 1944, 


Csophagocardio- 
Post-Grad. Med. J., 


BOOK REVIEW 


SurGERY, by C. A. Pannett, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.CS., 
Professor of Surgery, Univ. of Lond. Hodder 
and Stoughton, London. Pp. 740. 35s. 


In writing this book Prof. Pannett has kept upper- 
most in his mind the laudable object of lightening 
the undergraduate’s burden. He has made the text 
as brief as possible, omitting what he considers un- 
essential facts and the details of operative technique. 
Furthermore, working on the assumption that it 
would be unjust to expect the candidate to have 
more specialised knowledge than his examiner, he 
has not asked for the help of experts in any of the 
special branches of surgery, but presents the book 
as representing the opinion and the doctrine of an 
experienced general surgeon, which should suffice, 
therefore, for a student reading for a qualifying 
examination*in surgery. 

It is well illustrated from the author's own pen, 
and the book is easy to read; yet one’s first im- 
pression is that it has not quite succeeded in its 
real object of providing the undergraduate with all 


the facts he needs for his final examination. 


Theré are certain broad principles of surgery 
which can be fairly briefly enunciated, and it would 
seem that if a short book is required then principles 
alone should be included, leaving the student to 
build his facts on to the foundation thus supplied. 
Professor Pannett wants his book to present facts to 
the student yet his thoughtful attitude, and his fre- 
quent admission of honest doubt about the “ facts” 
themselves forbids the use of the op ore style 
which seems necessary if facts are to be driven home. 
We think it likely that the student may find that on 
many topics he is given insufficient to hold on to, 
and there are ambiguities and half-truths which must 
muddle him. Ofter the various opinions of other 
surgeons are quoted, though it would have been 
better had the essentials of the problem been stated, 
with the author's own reasoned solution of it. It is 
impossible for one man to deal equally well with 
all branches of surgery, and there are many minor 
inaccuracies which could have been avoided by the 
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minimum of collaboration. A few proper names 
have been misspelt—a cardinal sin in a student's 


text book—but this and the other shortcomings must 


* * 


be attributed to the difficult war-time conditions 


_ under which the volume has been produced. 


* 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


Moving in High Official Circles (usually well informed) and in and out of Authoritative 
Quarters we learn it is no unconfirmed report that a Students’ Union Ball will be held 


towards the end of January—watch out for it! 


* * 


SPORTS 


This month’s Rugger reports were unavoidably delayed until the JouRNAL had already gone to press. Full 
reports will be published next month. 


SOCCER 


At the Annual General Meeting held in early 
summer Mr. Rupert Scott was elected President of 
the Club. Dr, A. E. Gow, who has been President 
for many years was unanimously elected a Vice- 
President. Mr. J. P. Hosford was elected, and has 
consented to become a Vice-President, while the 
Vice-Presidents of last season were elected en bloc. 
J. O. Robinson and W. P. Dallas-Ross were elected 
captain and secretary respectively, whilst P. H. 
Walker was elected assistant secretary and treasurer. 
At the time of writing the club has won four out 
of its first five matches, and there is every prospect 
of a highly successful season before us. A side 
representative of the whole Medical College, both 
clinical and pre-clinical, is being fielded, and a 
regular 2nd XI is now taking the field each Satur- 
day with D. L. Griffith as captain. We have once 
again entered the London University League and 
are playing in Division I, and at the end of the 
season the Hospitals’ Cup will again be fought for. 
In addition to these two elevens an “A” side is 
playing matches on Wednesdays against clubs in 
the St. Albans’ district, and the Pre-clinicals are 
running a side at Cambridge. A. H. G. Murley has 
been elected secretary of the United Hospitals’ 
Association Football Club. 


St. Bart.’s Hospital v. London Hospital. Played at 
Chislehurst on Saturday, October 14th (London Uni- 
versity League Match). Won 12—1. 

This, the first league match of the season, was 
notable on account of several things. Firstly, the 
extent of our victory by the largest margin for many 
seasons, secondly Burns’ feat of scoring seven goals 
from outside left, and thirdly the play of our forwards 
in general, who for once played like a real scoring- 
machine, passing and shooting with accuracy. It 
was mainly due to their“splendid display that we 
won so convincingly. Burns was quite outstanding, 
and even if he, in company with the other forwards, 
was given too much rope by the London defence, 
this in no way detracted from the quality of his 
football. With him McClusky at inside right always 
played constructively and scored three well-deserved 
goals. 

The game started with, Bart.’s at once in the 


attack, and we were rewarded inside five minutes 
when Burns scored from a scrimmage in front of 
goal. London quickly equalised to score their only 
goal of the match, and were again ee when 
the ball, from a clearance by the Bart.’s goalkeeper, 
went to McClusky, who made it 2—1 to us. Five 
minutes later he dribbled right through the London 
defence to score again. Bart.’s were now right on 
top and playing well. London continued to attack 
spasmodically, and at no stage of the game did they 
give up. Before half-time Burns scored twice more, 
once with a classical header .and ance after a some- 
what extensive dribble from one-side of the goal to 
the other before eventually a shot went in. 

Half-time: Bart.’s 5, London 1. 

With the restart it looked for some minutes as if 
London might fight back, but ten minutes later the 
first of a steady stream of seven more goals was added 
by Burns, and a few minutes later another. McClusky 
got his third with a left-footed shot from a pass by 
Burns, and with the chance of a double figure score 


. to spur us on Mangan scored from twenty yards to 


make it nine, after three shots in rapid succession 
had hit the crossbar and posts. For a time it looked 
as if the tenth goal would not arrive, with the shoot- 
ing less accurate and London rallying to the attack, 
but ten minutes from the end Burns made it ten. 
This so inspired Elliot at left back that he proceeded 
to take the ball right down the left wing from well 
inside our own half, beating four opponents on the 
way and finishing near the corner flag, where from 
30 yards or so out he banged a terrific shot into the 
net. Just before time Burns made it a round dozen, 
heading a long pass from Winstone past the goal- 
keeper while lying almost prone on his stomach. 

Despite our great number of goals London still 
attacked and threatened our goak if given a chance. 
But the defence, and in particular Elliot playing a 
fine game, never gave anything away. In mj a 
game in which the whole team without exception 
played at their best. 


‘ 

Team: P. Dallas-Ross; C. Elliot, J. Robinson; D. 
Griffiths, L. Cartledge, N. Winstone; R. Burns, K. 
McClusky, J. Blackman, K. Mangan, R. Pine. 
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St. Bart.’s Hospital v. St. Mary's College. Played 
at Chislehurst on Saturday, November 4th. (London 
University League Match.) Lost 3—5. 


This match resulted in our first defeat of the 


season, and on the day’s play it was not undeserved. 
We started by playing quite atrocious football, mis- 
kicking and passing very loosely, and within five 
minutes St. Mary’s were a goal up as a result of 
one of our defence miskicking in front of goal. We 
quickly equalised when, with the team playing more 
together, Burns scored from in front of goal. St. 
Mary’s went ahead again almost immediately when 
another miskick open resulted in a goal, and at this 
stage Mangan left the field injured. Despite his 
absence we equalised again after ten minutes when 
Thomas with some forceful dribbling pushed past 
three defenders and scored. At this stage we were 
attacking and on top, but before half-time was 
blown St. Mary’s had scored again, to make it 3—2 
in their favour. Thus, although we had had more 
of the game, defensive errors had left us behind. 


With some degree of confidence we kicked off 
again with wind, slope, and sun all in our favour, 
and Mangan back on the field. However, after ten 
minutes, during which we forced several corners, 
St. Mary’s broke away and scored. Burns quickly 
got one for us, but from then onwards our play 
deteriorated and St. Mary’s did most of the attacking 
during the latter aon of the second half, scoring 
once again to make the final score 5—3 in their 
favour. 

In general most of the team had played below 
their usual form, the entire defence being less sure 
of itself than usual. Mangan being a passenger most 
of the time, our left-sided defenders had extra work 
thrust upon them, while St. Mary's were constantly 
faster on to the ball. McClusky did well filling the 
place of both inside forwards whilst Thomas was a 
thrustful centre-forward. 

Team: Dallas-Ross; Walker, Robinson; Amos, 
Murley, Griffith; Abraham, McClusky, Thomas (B.), 
Mangan, Burns. i 

. 


HOCKEY 


v. Guy's. Away. Lost 3—0. 

As one of the players was heard to remark, “I 
have never seen a shambles, but ——.” This will 
not go down in history.as one of our better games. 
There was complete inco-ordination all round. 
Dossetor and Roberts, in unaccustomed positions as 
backs, made valiant but unsuccessful attempts to stop 
the opposing forwards. Our forwards seemed to be 
bogged down in the mud and made few half-hearted 
attempts to score. Fison in the centre prevented the 
side from collapsing altogether. The score does not 
give a true picture of the game—Guy’s deserved 
more. 

Team: Ellis; Dossetor, Roberts; Fyfe, Fison, 
Dixon; Mark, Brazier, Andrew, Marsh, Giles. 


v. Lensbury. Away. Drawn 1—1. 

After being nearly run off our feet in the first five 
minutes we settled down and soon got our second 
wind. In spite of many attacks by sides there 
was no score at half-time. In the second half Lens- 
bury scored after a good movement which left our 
defence wide o Our forwards retaliated by play- 
ing a passable imitation of good hockey for a change, 
Dixon scoring the equaliser. Both he and Marsh 
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scored again, but the umpire did not like the way 
they did it. We were awarded a penalty bully on 
one occasion. Most'of the team had not seen this 
variety before, but unfortunately we failed to score 
from it. The result might have been different had 
not the rugger club’s treasurer turned traitor and 
layed in the Lensbury goal, where he was to be 
ound filling it at most inappropriate moments. 
Macdonald, a newcomer to the side at back, put up 


a very good performance both during and after the 
match. 


Team: Ellis; Mehta, Macdonald; Dossetor, Fyfe, 
Roberts; Buckley, Marsh, Darcy, Dixon, Giles. 


SQUASH 


This year there has been a revival in Squash, 
largely because of the increased number of players, 
and as a result the new secretary, Derrick Marsh, has 
been justified in arranging a very full fixture list. 
As-it would be almost impossible to run two separate 
teams, most of the matches will be played by “A” 
teams, to enable as many people as possible to take 
part, and so allow the “regulars” an occasional 
night off. This may mean that the results are not 

uite so satisfactory as they might be if we were to 
feld our strongest team in every match, but as the 
object is to ensure people getting games, thus stimu- 
lating interest in the club, the end result, namely, an 
active Squash club should be attatined, so that when 
Bart.’s is once more in a position to entertain visitors 
in Charterhouse Square, there should be an adequate 
nucleus of enthusiasts to get the club on its feet 
again. Finally, may we thank our war-time hosts, 
the West London Squash Club, for once more allow- 
ing us to use their courts at Shepherds Bush? 

Five matches have already been played, two of 
which have been won, and three lost. The first 
game was against the Westminster Hospital, and 
we lost 3—2; it was rumoured that Seymour lost 
because he was due to celebrate something that 
night though what it was we never discovered. 
Dossitor, a newcomer to the side, playing in black 
“ gym” shoes—shame—follows the Yerbury style of 
looking as fresh after the game as he was at the 
beginning. Marrett has acquired another “ stream- 
lined” racket, and it is a matter of conjecture as to 
how long it will last, but owing to his distressing 
and expensive habit of seeing how hard he can hit 
it against the wall without breaking it our guess is 
that it won’t see the season out—anyway he looks 
very nice in his short white trousers with a beautiful 
crease in each leg. Bob Ballantyne joined Margett 
and Seymour in the loser’s box, while Storey, like . 
Dossitor, won. 

Against U.C.H., much the same sort of thing hap- 
pened. Marsh and Storey won, the former declaring 
that his ‘“‘ new” drop shot, which consists roughly of 
shutting his eyes and letting the ball fall on to the 
front wall off the wood of his racket, is responsible 
for his recent successes, while Yerbury, Dossitor and 
Williams were not quite so lucky, though they all 
put up a magnificent fight. Dossitor provided the 
moment of the evening when he asked his opponent, 
2 a with a fine head of skin, for the loan of a 
comb! : 


The third match found us on our toes, as we were 
against our hosts, the West London, and putting what 
is probably our best team out, we were gratified to 
win 4—1, our only loser being the captain, Marrett. 
Yerbury won comfortably, Dossitor had to fight for 
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it, but just got home by the odd game in five. Tim 
Kelly, whose first appearance it was this year, also 
had to fight for it, not because his opponent was 
particularly good but because it appeared that his 
eyes and arms were not acting in co-ordination. 
Unlike Seymour in the first match, it is rumoured 
that he did his celebrating the night before the game, 
and not the night after. Marsh “ drop-shotted ”’ his 
away to another victory. 

Information on the next match, against the White 
House, is scanty, the participants being singularly 
reticent about the whole thing, but we gather that 
Alan MacDonald brought himself and his eyebrows 
all the way from Hill End. In spite of this the 
result was 4—1 against us, so it must be assumed 
that the eyebrows did not have the anticipated 
demoralising effect on our opponents. 

The Buccaneers, who also use the West London 
Club as a home from home, did not put a very 
strong team “into the courts,” apart from their 
number one, Jack Davies, of cricket and Rugby foot- 
ball fame. It was a real pleasure to see someone 
make George Yerbury run around, and though the 
latter lost by 3 games to 1 after one of the best of 
matches, he didn’t even look warm, though he did 
take his sweater off. Kelly, Dossitor, Storey and 
Marsh won very much as they pleased, to give us a 
7—1 victory. 


GOLF 


v. St. Mary's Hospital. Won by 5 matches to 4. 


Conditions at Oxhey could not have been worse 
on the day the golf team sallied out to keep the 
name of Bart.’s alive on the Fairway (or was it the 
rough?), but with the thought that by doing some- 
thing for Bart.’s, we could call ourselves Bart.’s 
men; we struggled through the drenching rain to 
the first tee for the singles, which were played before 
lunch. As your correspondent was playing he is 
unable to give an account of all the games, which 
anyway would make dull reading, so suffice it to 
say that our secretary, Rodney Finlayson, pulled off 
a victory against an imposing man with plus fours 
and a caddie. Henry Giles was not so successful 
against a cloth cap and a caddie. Cecil Paget held 
his own to win in the last green, Tim Pierce-Kelly 
was beaten 3 and 2, but not losing a ball made him 
feel that the morning wasn’t wasted, and Peter 
Dallas-Ross, although not so fortunate in the manner 
of balls, managed to win. 


At lunch time we were joined by Alan Macdonald 
and Tony Foster, who explained their absence to 
* 


the impossibility of obtaining a taxi in St. Albans 
on a Sunday morning, and they were sent off as 
the top foursome as it was considered that, being 
fresh and dry, it would give the rest of us a 
chance to thaw before embarking on the second 
round. The rain had stopped, but its place had 
been taken by a wind which never once fell below 
gale force, and it was a little disturbing to see the 
all reeling drunkenly on the green, just as a putt 
was about to be made. 


The top foursome did well to be beaten by ‘only — 
2 and 1 against two players who are good (if a 
little temperamental), Finlayson and Giles won com- 
fortably, Kelly and Paget, in spite of the former 
losing three balls (which caused him to mutter most 
horribly), lost by 2 and 1, and Ross bringing up the 
rear ry a sort of three ball foursome also won by 
4 and 3. 


In spite of the appalling weather, it was a most 
enjoyable day, which, needless to say, didn’t end on 
the last green, though there were one or two regret- 
table, “sorry chaps, must get back’’ noises, and it 
is to be hoped that the secretary with his newly 
ge vigour will soon have some more matches 
or us. 


THIS MONTH AT CHISLEHURST 


Dec. 9th. Hockey 2nd XI v. Imperial College. 
Dec. 16th. Soccer 2nd XI y. Gt. Westminster 
House (Ministry of Supply). 
Hockey 2nd XI v. Bexley Hospital. 
Dec. 23rd. Rugger Ist XV v. Welsh Guards. 
Rugger “A” vv. London Fire 
Services. 
Dec. 30th. Soccer 1st XI v. Old Lyonians. 
Jan. 6th. Hockey 1st XI v. Birmingham Univ. 
Soccer 2nd XI v. Guy’s Hospital. 


AWAY FIXTURES 


* (1st Teams)— 
Dec. 6th. Rugger, Nuneaton. 
Soccer, Reading University. 
Hockey, Broxbourne. 
Dec. 16th. Rugger, Aldershot Services. 
Soccer, Mayfield Athletic Club. 
Hockey, Richmond & Kingston Hill. 
Dec. 17th (Sun.). Hockey, Lensbury. 
Dec. 30th. Hockey, Chamelions. 
Jan. 6th. Rugger, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
; Soccer, Barclays Bank. 
Hockey, Birmingham University. 
* 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
FINAL M.B., B.S. 


OCTOBER, 1944 


Honours 
Harrison, R. (Distinguished in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology). 
Pass 
Adams, J. C. L. Ball, E. W. 
Domaingue, F. G. Monckton, G. 
Randall, K. J. Smith, W. H. R. 


Wood, P. A. T. Claremont, H. E. 


Andrew, J. 
Le Bouvier, G. L. 
Routh, C. D. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PASS LIST 


Pitman, R. G. 
Walker, C. H. 


Part I 
Austin, R. N. Cuthbert, O. D. 
Gray, P. W. S. Holgate, J. E. 
Mathew, G. G. Peck, I. A. W. 


Samrah, M. E. 


Schneiderman, B. 
Thomson, S. W. 


Weatherhead, A. D. 
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Youngman, R. Davies, G. R. Part III 
Bourne, G. L. Jones, A. Bannerman, R. H. Weatherhead, A. D. 
Guillem, V. L. Rosenberg, H. N Mark, P. M. C. Hart, P. L. de V. 
Milbourne, A. G. Seymour, J. C Roberts, D. C. Parry, H. E. 
Sanger, C. Yeardsley, F. J. Waterlow, J. K. Thorne, N. A. 
Watson, D. A. Bhagan, K. A. Jones, R. F. McN. 
Part II Mayers, J. R. Patel, B. K. 
Bannerman, R. H. Sharp, C. D. W. Thomson, J. L. G. Vogel, L. 
L.M.S.S.A. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


Pathology, Bacteriology and Forensic Medicine— 
Halabi, N.S. 


Medicine—Nazroo, I. A. 
Midwifery—Martin, C. G. 


MARCH, 1944 
Pathology, Bacteriology -and Forensic Medicine— 


Nazroo, I. A. 
OCTOBER, 1944 
Surgery—Nazroo, I. A. 
Diploma granted to I. A. Nazroo, October, 1944. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MARRIAGE 


LLoyp—Watson.—On October 21st, 1944, at St. 
Saviour's, St. Albans, Dr. George Holt Lloyd, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Lloyd, of 59, Sandridge 
Road, St» Albans, to Kathleen Patricia, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Watson, of 46, 
Lancaster Road, St. Albans. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Dr. Miles Atkinson, to 127, East 70th Street, New 
York, 

Mrs. R. de V. Gipps, Eagle Hights, Queensland, 
Australia. 

Mr. R. Ogier Ward, 149, Harley Street, W.1. 
Welbeck 4444. 





A NEW BROCHURE 


“THE USE OF 
PLASTER OF PARIS 
IN THE 
TREATMENT OF 

BURNS” 

A survey of the stages of Burns Treatment 
for which plaster of Paris has been used with 
success has been carried out by the Medical 
Department of the manufacturers of “‘Cellona.”” 





Copies of a limited edition of the new 
publication are now available, on request, to 
members of the medical profession who are 
interested in this technique. 

The brochure reviews the work of eminent 
surgeons, who have placed their experience 
in dealing with service and civilian casualties 
at the disposal of the department. It defines 
the rationale of the method and includes 
references to most of the recent literature on 


Burns Treatment. 








Published by T. J. Smith & Nephew Ltd., 5, Neptune Street, Hull, 
Manufacturers of ** Cellona”’ aad “ Elastoplast.” 








SONERYT 


TRADE MARK BRAND 


butobarbitone 





for insomnia and anxiety states 


At the present time the practitioner is faced 
with an increasing number of patients 
suffering from insomnia and anxiety states. 
These cases are adequately treated by the 
discriminate prescribing of ‘Soneryl.’ Being 
rapidly eliminated, this product seldom 
gives rise to post-hypnotic dullness, and so 
enables the patient to go about his work 
refreshed in mind and body. ‘Soneryl’ 
may be taken over lengthy periods 


without the danger of habit formation. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MAY & BAKER LTD. 
WW’ i GG ,,,)))'''WDWW WW DISTRIBUTORS QQ ggg QQ A WQYwy 
PHARMACEUTICAL eA e & BAKER)1 LTD., DAGENHAM 
WOOT SG GG Q(IKXQ{XQ\Q\Q My: DU) Wl nny, 





